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the subordinate parts of his own field, and 
while following the paths that most at- 
tract him. will be saved from narrowness 
of outlook. 

Bibliography, finally, serves to indicate 
the parts of a field of knowledge that re- 
main untilled. When Winsor Jones was 
librarian of the British Museum, Justin 
Winsor once said to him: "How often does 
it happen that a special student, seeking 
the utmost recesses of his subject, can find 
all he desires in your collection?" Jones's 
answer was: "Not one such investigator 
in ten is satisfied." "Because you haven't 
the books he needs?" Winsor inquired. 
"Yes, partly for that reason," Jones re- 
plied, "but still in good part because the 
books he wishes do not exist. When you 
have been a librarian as long as I have," 
he added, "you will be convinced of the 
small margin of the bounds of knowledge 
as yet covered by printed books." It is in 
defining the boundaries of knowledge, and 
determining the starting point of research, 
that bibliography serves its highest pur- 
pose. 

The Association then passed to the con- 
sideration of reports of Committees and Mr 
N. D. C. HODGES presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LIBRARY WORK WITH THE BLIND 

Thrashing about for a proper opening to 
this report it seemed to the Chairman that 
nothing could serve better than a few terse 
paragraphs from a letter of Dr Steiner's. 
While not brief enough to serve as a for- 
mal text, they have that firmness and 
clean-cuttedness which make them suitable 
for a head to which may be attached such 
verbiage as may follow. 

Dr Steiner, of the Enoch Pratt free libra- 
ry of Baltimore, writes: 

"We have a department for the blind, 
containing 1025 volumes in New York point 
and line letter type, using these types in- 
asmuch as the New York point is that 
used by our two state schools for white 
and black pupils. The books are cata- 
loged in the same way as all other books 
in the library. Last year we circulated 



545 volumes for the blind. A year and a 
half ago, taking advantage of the free car- 
riage through the mails of books for the 
blind, we began sending these books to the 
blind persons throughout the state, having 
made an agreement with the State library 
commission which body assumed respon- 
sibility for the safe return of the books, 
and agreed to pay us the sum of fifteen 
cents for each book circulated. 

"We do not have readings for the blind. 
Mr Frederick D. Morrison, for many years 
Superintendent of the Maryland school for 
the blind, was much opposed to these 
readings, and we have accepted the policy 
of the school as our own. I believe it is 
very important to be in close harmony 
with the instructors of the blind. We do 
not give instruction ourselves, nor do we 
believe it to be the proper function of the 
public library. Our funds for the purchase 
of books for the blind are taken from our 
regular book fund. 

"The public library has no business to 
visit the blind or aid in securing them 
work, any more than it has to render 
these services to any other class of the 
community. We should always bear in 
mind that we are libraries and that our 
business is to disseminate literature." 

In the summer of 1900 a blind girl, led 
by her sister, called upon the librarian of 
the Public library of Cincinnati and solici- 
ted his aid in starting some work for the 
blind of that city. The librarian, knowing 
that his trustees were soft-hearted and — 
with all due deference — believing them to 
be soft-headed, restrained the well-inten- 
tioned impulses of the board to take the 
work immediately under its patronage, buy 
embossed books and salary an attendant 
out of the public funds 

The librarian secured the board's ap- 
proval for the use of a room for the blind 
and aided in getting volunteers from among 
the good men and women of Cincinnati to 
read to the blind on stated days. He then 
urged this girl, Miss Georgia D. Trader, to 
go among the philanthropic people of the 
community and secure funds for the pur- 
chase of the needed books. 

That librarian informs us that he takes 
no little pride in all that heartless action 
and heartless advice. Nothing would have 
been easier than to have had in Cincinnati 
a room well filled with embossed books, an 
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attendant seated in their midst, and all as 
smug and lifeless as only such a special 
collection can be — the whole paid for out 
of the public purse. 

It is very likely true that a library 
should remain a library and do a library's 
work, and herein lies one reason why this 
work for the blind should be fostered not 
by the Public library directly but by some 
adjunct society which need place no re- 
strictions on its methods and on its pur- 
poses so long as those methods and those 
purposes are such as appeal to good people. 

There grew from that little seedling of a 
few volunteer readers — work which was 
copied from that already under way in the 
Library of Congress and at the Free library 
in Philadelphia — a library association for 
the blind, which had back of it the good 
will, the good services and the good money 
of several hundred Cincinnatians. Blind 
men and women were taught to read and 
write, and blind children were regularly 
instructed for the first time within the city 
limits, though the State at the institution 
in Columbus had previously cared for 
young people. When this schooling of the 
young had grown beyond the powers of the 
Association, the Board of education was 
persuaded to establish a school for the 
blind. And a second budding from the 
Society was a comfortable home for indi- 
gent blind women. 

That home, planned to accommodate a 
few blind women, has within a few weeks 
stretched its resources to accommodate a 
further development of the industrial train- 
ing of the blind — a school of weaving, 
weaving of carpets and weaving of laces; 
and all the while there has been kept up 
at the Public library the work which was 
the primary purpose — the readings for the 
blind, the entertainments for the blind, the 
instruction of the blind and the circulation 
of books. And the books, not being pur- 
chased though the public funds, can be 
sent as far as Uncle Sam's mails will carry 
them. 

It is not the intention of this report to 
mete out justice to each and all of those 
who have aided in developing this work. 



There is a little town not so far from Cin- 
cinnati the name of which all the library 
workers in the West utter with deference — 
Dayton. Now Dayton has profited as usual 
by the errors of her bigger neighbors, and 
instead of the auxiliary society being called 
the "Library society for the blind," in 
Dayton that Society has been named the 
"Association for the promotion of the in- 
terests of the blind." This association is 
something of an infant. It was born only 
in March. Its pedigree runs along lines 
similar to that of the Cincinnati society. 
At first the work was cared for by the Pub- 
lic library, later personally by individuals 
on the library staff. Now what goes on 
at the Library is but one department of 
the above-named society. Cincinnati must 
prepare to be jealous as usual of her little 
neighbor. This Dayton society has already 
secured a fine office and clubrooms in one 
of the downtown buildings, and a stall in 
the Arcade for the sale of goods — these the 
gift of one of Dayton's wealthy citizens. 

The President of the Society began by 
being interested in one blind girl, and then 
the library people showed her the group 
listening to readings at the Public library. 
The librarian talked with this lady, often 
suggesting the need of industrial training 
and means of exchange and sale of the 
blind's handiwork as well as the need of 
teaching. The result is the launching of a 
new enterprise which has secured plenty of 
interest and backing. The reading circle, 
which has become a department of the 
Society's activities, is all that remains at 
the Public library. 

Cleveland is doing what she can to foster 
the interests of the blind. Encouraged by 
her success with an initial effort at the 
Public library, Cleveland now rejoices in 
a society for promoting the interests of the 
blind, and Mr Brett informed the chair- 
man in a recent letter that the net receipts 
of a bazar, held a few weeks ago for the 
benefit of the Society, were over $800. 

Buffalo is following along on much the 
same path. A letter from the librarian, 
dated May 1, brings with it a newspaper 
clipping to the effect that fully 50 enthu- 
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elastic women, with a few equally zealous 
men, had attended a meeting for the pur- 
pose of discussing the project of organizing 
an association for the education of the 
blind in Buffalo and vicinity. Miss Wini- 
fred Holt of New York, Secretary of the 
New York association, was there to tell 
them what might be done. The result was 
a determination to hold another meeting 
for the formal organization of such an 
association. 

We have referred at some length to these 
outgrowths from that work for the blind 
most appropriately carried on at libraries, 
and we hope that there is justification for 
this apparent wandering from the imme- 
diate matter in hand. The chairman of 
this committee, during a visit to England 
five years ago, was interested in finding 
that the technical schools which it was 
urged ten or twenty years ago were so 
much needed in England, and which are 
now blooming out in many of th« larger 
cities, owe their existence in some cases, 
to feeble efforts at technical education in 
basement rooms in public libraries. The 
Chamber of commerce of Cincinnati is a 
child of the Mercantile library. We should 
always "bear in mind that we are libraries 
and that our business is to disseminate 
literature," but may we not also bear in 
mind that we are intellectual centers from 
which naturally enough may start move- 
ments which shall mold the unformed 
protoplasm of public opinion, that our en- 
vironment may be the healthier and hap- 
pier. 

Before passing from the consideration of 
such local societies which care for the 
interests of the blind, we must stop a 
moment to bow with respect to two libra- 
ries in which pioneer efforts In this direc- 
tion were made. We refer to the Library 
of Congress and to the Free library of 
Philadelphia. In both of these libraries 
the work for the blind has been persistent- 
ly prosecuted and crowned with success. 
Thanks to an appropriation made by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania during the ses- 
sion of 1905 it became possible for the 



Philadelphia society to expand. That or- 
organizations that we must now give some 
home teaching society and free circulating 
library for the blind, and it is to such state 
orgnizations that we must now give some 
consideration. 

The revenues for the Pennsylvania so- 
ciety come from two sources: The Free li- 
brary of Philadelphia buys some of the 
books and provides a room, while more 
books and the traveling expenses and sal- 
aries of the teachers are paid for by the 
Society. The number of volumes is close 
to 2500, plus some duplicate stock in Moon 
type. The circulation during the year 
1906 came to 9829, which far outstrips the 
circulation of any other library for the 
blind. The catalog of books in Ameri- 
can Braille is now being embossed. Fifty 
copies will be printed. This will circu- 
late without charge, with a time limit of 
two weeks. It is hoped to have a simi- 
lar catalog for the books in other types. 
The State board of charities recommended 
to the legislature that $4000 be appropriat- 
ed for the next two years. A bill to this 
effect has passed both the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Senate, but It had not 
been signed by the Governor ait the time 
of writing this report 

The State of Massachusetts has for a 
number of years appropriated $5000 an- 
nually for the home teaching of the blind. 
This appropriation has been ostensibly un- 
der the control of the State board of edu- 
cation, but the work has really devolved 
upon the Superintendent of the Perkins 
institution. There are four blind per- 
sons — two men and two women—who go 
about the State, each having his own dis- 
trict, teaching reading and writing and 
some small forms of handicraft to such 
blind as they can find who are willing to 
be instructed in their homes, 

A Commission with a membership of 
five was created by an act of the legisla- 
ture in May 1904. This Commission does 
not concern itself with library work — it 
was created rather to look after the in- 
dustrial training of the blind. The well- 
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known Perkins institution, partly under 
state patronage, has for years covered the 
educational field. These two firmly estab- 
lished and adequately supported agencies 
are thought by some to render direct edu- 
cational work less necessary at the public 
libraries. 

The library work for the blind in Massa- 
chusetts, aside from that in the public 
libraries in Boston and Lynn has hitherto 
been slight. Persons interested in the 
blind in several cities — as for instance Wor- 
cester, Brockton, and Pall River — are be- 
ginning to stir in the matter and there is a 
prospect of improvement in the near fu- 
ture. 

At Lynn, the blind have received invi- 
tations to the regular entertainments of 
the Lynn educational society — a full course 
of two each month from October to June — 
to the Oratorio society's rehearsals, to the 
entertainments given by six women's clubs, 
to the lecturers of the Lynn historical so- 
ciety, and also to occasional lawn parties. 
The work which centers in the Public li- 
brary, where there is a good collection of 
books well used, is fostered by a commit- 
tee of the Historical society and by the 
Every Day club composed of young ladies 
connected with one of the churches. The 
Public library of Worcester has helped to 
work up an interest in the blind which has 
resulted in the recent establishment of a 
home. 

In Michigan there is an employment in- 
stitution for the blind which requires the 
management to maintain a lending library 
and reading circle. It had long been felt 
desirable that somewhere in the state there 
should be a liberal collection of books, 
periodicals and sheet music in various 
styles of embossed characters and a li- 
brarian charged with the duty of caring for 
and distributing the same, and competent 
to give supervision, and assistance to the 
home teaching and home study movement. 
Now that books for the blind can be sent 
through the mails free of cost, it is be- 
lieved that the one fully equipped library 
of embossed reading matter at Saginaw 



might well serve all the sightless readers 
within the boundaries of the state. 

Mr A. M. Shotwell, Librarian of the 
Michigan employment institution for the 
blind writes: 

"Our needs and those of our sightless 
adult readers appear to include more 
humorous works, more good current 
fiction, more reference works (to be con- 
sulted at the library), an accurately 
printed American Braille edition of the 
Bible, a good Bible concordance, an up-to- 
date Braille edition of some good weekly 
news summary (similar to the opening 
pages and the "current events" of "The 
Literary digest") the President's annual 
messages, the quadrennial national party 
platforms and letters of acceptance, etc., 
publications worthy to be re-read and stud- 
ied, also leading papers pertaining to 
current work for the blind. The writer, 
having provided himself with the requisite 
embossing outfit, is doing what the means 
at his hands will permit in some of these 
directions, and has demonstrated the prac- 
ticability of employing competent blind 
persons as printers. 

"The libraries should cooperate with a 
state society or with some more general 
organization in the collection of statistics 
of the blind, and in placing necessary in- 
struction, literary and industrial, within 
their reach, and in extending their oppor- 
tunities for mental and manual employ- 
ment, and should encourage the principal 
readers of embossed publications to mas- 
ter more than one of the current puncto- 
graphic systems, as many interesting and 
valuable works have been embossed in 
each tactile system that have not been 
printed for their use in the other styles 
of raised print; and all should encourage 
the present movement, led by the Ameri- 
can association of workers for the blind, 
looking toward the more general adoption 
of a uniform, legible, and completely 
grammatical system or method of writing 
or printing for the blind of America or of 
all English speaking countries; and the 
librarians and attendants in charge who 
are interested in the work for the blind, 
are urged, both individually and through 
local or state organizations, to affiliate 
themselves with the general body of 
American workers for the blind, whose 
biennial convention is to be held in Boston 
in the latter part of August next." 

In California embossed books in four dif- 
ferent types are sent from the State library 
to any blind resident and a collection of 
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from ten to twenty-flve embossed books 
are loaned to any public library that can 
vouch for at least five readers. The first 
book was loaned June 13, 1905. There are 
now 222 blind borrowers scattered from 
one end to the other of the state. 

In Rhode Island, the Public library of 
Providence was influential in having two 
state teachers of adult blind appointed a 
couple of years ago. In common with the 
experience of others, it Is found that in 
addition to the teachers, visitors are need- 
ed. The library has no regular attendant 
for the blind but has been able to keep 
close to the work. As to the character of 
the books Mrs Mary E. S. Root, who is in 
immediate charge, writes that there is need 
of more delightful story books — not school 
books. One of the readers, a man of fifty, 
said that he did not want to be educated, 
only to forget. As a natural outgrowth 
there is a prospect for the opening of a 
shop where goods made by the blind can 
be placed on sale. 

The New York state library has taken an 
active part in this work and has kept 
valuable records showing the character of 
the books called for as well as the number 
of volumes. This library has also had 
printed in New York point quite a number 
of books which otherwise would not be 
available. The library's methods of cata- 
loging are worthy of careful consideration, 
as also the means employed to convey in- 
struction to blind readers. 

In New York City an organization was 
chartered by the Regents of the University 
in 1895 under the name of the New York 
free circulating library for the blind. In 
1903 this was consolidated with the New 
York public library and has since been 
operated as a branch with quarters in one 
of the branch buildings. A teacher is em- 
ployed who gives all her time to the worK. 
Most of her instruction is in reading, a lit- 
tle in writing but none at all in arithmetic. 
The Library circulates books freely in the 
states of New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut, and elsewhere on special request 
on the approval of the Chairman of the 
circulation committee. There has recently 



been formed the New York association for 
promoting the interests of the adult blind. 
Of this Association Miss Winifred Holt, 
44 East 78th st, is secretary. 

In Illinois, writes Joseph H. Freeman, 
Superintendent of the Illinois school for the 
blind, they have applied to the General 
Assembly of Illinois for an appropriation 
of $2,000 to purchase embossed books for 
a library to be used by readers in the state 
outside the school. 

The blind collection at the Chicago public 
library numbers about 1,100 volumes, the 
circulation is annually in the neighborhood 
of 1,200 volumes, entirely within the city. 
The books are drawn chiefly through the 
delivery stations. Very few blind persons 
go to the main library. The Chicago 
woman's club has recently interested itself 
in the work and has employed an instruc- 
tor. 

In Delaware a bill providing for an ap- 
propriation of $1,200 per year for "home 
teaching" of the blind throughout the State 
has passed the House of Representatives 
and the Senate and has gone to the Gover- 
nor for his signature. There is no reason 
to suppose that he will veto it. Miss Anne 
M. Ward, a graduate of the Pennsylvania 
school for the blind, has been doing suc- 
cessful work as "home teacher" since July, 
1906. 

The Missouri school for the blind at St 
Louis has 2,500 books. These are circulated 
throughout the state. An association which 
will care for the interests of the blind was 
organized in February 1907 under the title 
of The Scotoic aid society. 

Miss Hattie E. Stevenson, assistant Li- 
brarian of the Department of public in- 
struction of Denver, reports that Colorado 
is the happy possessor of sixteen books in 
raised type. The General Assembly by a 
recent law has provided for a workshop 
which will soon be in working order in 
Denver. 

In Virginia the State library has a col- 
lection of 500 embossed books, and the 
circulation is given as 500. As is often the 
case, books are sent beyond the territorial 
limits of the library. 
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In Indiana there is a collection of 440 
embossed books at the State library. The 
circulation amounts to 300. Books are not 
allowed to go beyond the state boundaries. 

The problem of serving the blind with 
reading matter is like every other social 
problem — far from its complete solution. 
One member of this Committee, Mr Asa 
Don Dickinson, now Librarian of the Lea- 
venworth public library, and who unfortu- 
nately cannot be present at this meeting, 
wrote the chairman under date of May 6th 
as follows: 

"We should have a central library, where 
can be found in one place all the books 
that have ever been printed in raised type. 
Any one of these books should be avail- 
able to every blind person in the country, 
by means of free carriage through the 
United States mails. Under the present 
system (or want of system), each district 
has either no books at all, or an insuffi- 
cient collection which has largely outlived 
its usefulness in the immediate neighborhood. 
If our central library can have books 
enough to send traveling libraries to any 
institutions throughout the country which 
may be willing to make themselves local 
centers, so much the better. But at any 
rate let us have a central collection which 
may be drawn upon by individuals in all 
parts of the country. 

"It matters little whether this institu- 
tion is evolved from the Library of Con- 
gress, from the Pennsylvania home teach- 
ing society, or from some other established 
institution; or whether an entirely new 
organization is created. It matters little 
whether it be established by public funds 
or by private benevolence. But an insti- 
tution capable of doing this work we must 
have somehow, somewhere." 

Mr Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the 
Public library at Grand Rapids, has taken 
an active interest in work for the blind, 
having succeeded during the past year in 
starting a blind department in the Grand 
Rapids library, and from him the Chair- 
man has received a letter calling atten- 
tion to a difficulty in the delivery of em- 
bossed books. "These are delivered by the 
library to the homes of the readers and 
called for at a stated time, unless they 
are returned beforehand. The matter of 
calling for and delivering the books in 
this way is believed to be desirable, owing 



to the fact that, while books for the 
blind may be sent through the mails 
free, most of the packages are so large that 
they are not delivered by the carrier ser- 
vice of the post-office department. It would 
be just as easy, therefore, for blind readers 
to get the books at the Library as it 
would be at the post-office, and on this 
account the Library has undertaken the 
free delivery." 

Mr Ranck has an able lieutenant in Miss 
Roberta A. Griffith, the leading blind citi- 
zen of Grand Rapids, a graduate of the 
Western Reserve university. Miss Grif- 
fith would urge "upon printers of em- 
bossed literature the desirability of com- 
plying, so far as possible, with the usual 
typographical practice, and rules of English 
composition in punctuation, syllabication 
and capitalization; for, whatever may be 
said in excuse of the now too general dis- 
regard of those rules, it must be remem- 
bered that the blind reader cannot ordinar- 
ily consult books of reference as the sighted 
reader can, and that he is entirely depen- 
dent upon his embossed books for his 
knowledge of what is correct in such mat- 
ters." 

Miss Griffith further "sees the need of a 
uniform system of printing and writing for 
the blind to take the place of the British 
and the American Braille and the New 
York point; and, without taking any action 
either in favor of, or against any of these 
systems, would recommend the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the Library Asso- 
ciation to confer with and keep in touch 
with the uniform type commission of the 
American association of workers for the 
blind, which has this subject under con- 
sideration;" and urges that "the American 
Library Association send a delegate, or 
delegates, to the convention of the Ameri- 
can association of workers for the blind, 
to be held at Boston, August 27-30. This 
association is composed of both sighted 
and blind men and women who are devoted 
to the interests of the blind, and besides 
the report of the uniform type commission, 
other subjects in which librarians are di- 
rectly interested may be considered." 
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Mr Bledsoe, Superintendent of the Mary- 
land school for the blind, has also written 
us on this question of printing as follows: 

"The greatest need in regard to printing 
for the blind is more uniformity. For the 
last thirty years a controversy on this sub- 
ject has been carried on and has resulted 
in there being books in use printed in not 
less than five different kinds of type 
— Moon, Boston line letter, English Braille, 
American Braille, and New York point. 

"The Moon type is very good for adults 
who find it impossible to use either of the 
other systems, and its maintenance is pro- 
vided for by a society organized for that 
purpose, so it needs no further comment. 
The number of books printed in English 
Braille is so small that it calls for no seri- 
ous consideration. The Boston line letter 
has been fast going out of use, having 
been kept up by the persistency of Mr 
Anagnos, who contended that it was just 
as easily read as either of the point sys- 
tems, but the consensus of opinion is that 
this is not the case, and the fact that all 
who use the point systems almost invari- 
ably discard the line would seem to indi- 
cate that the point is the more practical. 
You are aware that the most of the books 
now in use in the various schools in this 
country are printed in the two point sys- 
tems. 

"The controversy and lack of unity in 
the last twenty years has been due to a 
difference of opinion as to the better of 
these. 

"It would be well if we could do all of 
our printing in one or the other of these 
two systems, but there already exists so 
much literature printed in each that it 
would be almost impossible to induce those 
who control the matter of printing to dis- 
card either. In reality this is not at all 
necessary. What is needed, however, is 
cooperation between the various schools as 
to a thorough course of study outlined with 
texts and collateral reading based upon 
the books now printed in New York point 
and Braille in so far as this is possible, 
with recommendations for the printing of 
additional ones in these two systems, 
avoiding any duplications. These are the 
most practical and the one is not enough 
better than the other to authorize the dis- 
carding of either." 

Miss Emma R. Neisser, of the Philadel- 
phia free library, from which there has 
been such a large circulation of books, 
writes of some of the problems as follows: 



"I believe there are many of the elderly 
blind who will never read any embossed 
type except the Moon. There are others 
who will not learn American Braille or 
New York point unless they first learn 
Moon. 

"No one knows better than I do the lim- 
itations of the supply of books in Moon 
type. I know that librarians look with im- 
patience and disdain over the meagre list 
of titles in the catalog of Moon's Soci- 
ety. In spite of all criticism I believe in 
Moon type for many blind persons, and 
have done what I could to help bring about 
a change for the better. The simplicity of 
the Moon characters and the ease with 
which even the elderly blind can learn it 
make it desirable for those who have lost 
their sight in adult life. 

"Librarians will do well not to overlook 
the fact that it is from this large class that 
they will draw their readers. If they pro- 
vide books for former pupils of schools 
only, they miss a large proportion of the 
blind population. 

"It seems to me that the most important 
feature in the work of libraries for the 
blind is the establishment of 'home teach- 
ing.' Whether this shall be done under 
the care of the public library, or a state 
commission, or the state school, or by 
women's clubs, or other private enter- 
prise, is immaterial; but unless this is 
done, no library of embossed books can 
hope to be of use to the greatest number 
of blind in its vicinity. Many of the blind 
may become readers if they have help and 
encouragement when first learning to read. 
I know of one library which has a collec- 
tion of embossed books which are never 
used. The Librarian herself told me the 
books were never called for. Undoubtedly 
if the blind in that city were trained to use 
embossed type, the books would circulate 
as in other cities. 

"I believe the home teacher should be 
a blind person or one with defective sight, 
and that the teacher should be chosen 
from among former pupils of the state 
school, thus cooperating with the library. 
Each large city should support at least 
one home teacher to visit the blind in the 
vicinity." 

In view of the increasing activity in the 
work for the blind and the evident expan- 
sion of this work into fields not properly 
belonging to libraries, we recommend that 
a Committee of this Association be ap- 
pointed to report on the progress of work 
for the blind strictly germane to libraries, 
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and to confer with such societies as shall 
foster the general interests of the blind. 
N. D. C. HODGES 
BERNARD C. STEINER 
EMMA R. NEISSER, 

Committee. 

Toted, That the report be accepted and 
placed on file and under the Constitution. 
the recommendations of the committee be 
referred to the Council. 

Miss Emma R. Neisser then read for Mr 
JOHN THOMSON of the Free library of 
Philadelphia, a paper on 

LIBRARY WORK AMONGST THE 
BLIND 

I desire to bring about an increased acti- 
vity on the part of the free public libraries 
of the United States amongst the blind. 
There are more than 60,000 suffering from 
blindness in the Union of whom only about 
18 per cent, (consisting of young people 
under 21 years of age) can be cared for by 
the magnificent schools in operation up 
and down throughout the states. Of the 
adults beyond the age limit for admittance 
into schools, it must be remembered that 
a very large proportion frequently become 
blind after the age of forty. I will not to- 
day discuss for one moment the relative 
values of the different kinds of embossed 
types. All are good; all are blessings to 
those physically and often mentally 
wrecked by the causes which have brought 
about their blindness. What I desire to 
advocate is that a well-planned scheme of 
cooperative work by the public libraries in 
each and every state of the Union be put 
into operation. Individual effort will do 
much; individual care by individual libra- 
rians will accomplish a great deal; but to 
get the best results, I think, the work 
should be undertaken on a systematic and 
cooperative method. It is most encouraging 
when you read the reports from different 
libraries to find how the work is gradu- 
ally being appreciated and attended to on 
an enlarged scale. 

If the A. D. A. admits that work amongst 
the blind is more than desirable, let me 



submit a few suggestions. The first thing 
is to collect sufficient funds to purchase 
a large number of embossed books and in 
this way to provide reading and music of a 
widely varied character for the blind of 
each state. I ask for consideration of the 
desirability of establishing an executive 
committee to be appointed by the President 
and Council of the Association with a few 
•instructions from the Council by way of 
indicating how the work can be most 
effectively undertaken. The end to be 
struggled for would seem to be to have one 
public library in each state selected as the 
state headquarters for the distribution of 
books for the blind. 

Then to have a system of suggestions and 
rules prepared and sent to each library in 
which members of the A. L. A. are en- 
gaged as librarians. These rules and sug- 
gestions to include several vital points, 
such as: — 

To obtain a complete list of the resident 
blind within the territorial scope of these 
libraries. These lists of the blind can be 
readily obtained if application is made to 
the mayor or chief officer of each town 
who, it may be taken for granted, will in- 
struct the police to give this information 
to the libraries. After their names and ad- 
dresses are so obtained, a circular to the 
blind would readily notify them of the 
library and experience has shown that the 
blind and their relations are more than 
ready to ask for the benefit of books. Each 
of the state depository libraries would be 
asked to keep in close communication with 
the Committee at the Headquarters of the 
A. L. A. so that the work may be systema- 
tized in an economical but far-reaching 
manner. 

Important as the above suggestions as 
to the circulation of books must prove, it 
should be suggested to the committee that 
above all a method should be provided to 
procure for the blind a system of home 
teaching by teachers who can be sent to 
the homes of the blind. The above are no 
new suggestions to any of us and those 
who have tried some of the methods will 
probably be the first to advocate the adop- 
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tion of an improved system of work. One 
or two illustrations may possibly be per- 
mitted. It is well known that the Govern- 
ment has recently granted free postage of 
embossed books so that one of the most 
expensive parts of the work has been 
eliminated. 

It is not so difficult to procure the aid 
of persons to print books as it might seem. 
At the Narragansett Pier meeting Miss 
Neisser and I advocated amongst some of 
the friends of the movement the printing 
of Lodge and Roosevelt's "Heroes of Ameri- 
can history." The Free library of Phila- 
delphia had only been able to print one 
of the four volumes which the embossed 
type demanded. Within a very few weeks 
$195 were subscribed by three members 
of one family and the entire work has now 
been printed. Inasmuch as this was printed 
in Moon type, it was only required of the 
Home teaching society in Pennsylvania to 
pay one-half of the cost, the other half 
being paid for by the Brighton (England) 
society. Encouraged by this, I advocated 
at the Atlantic City meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey associations the 
printing of more embossed books. Two 
ladies were so interested they subscribed 
through Miss Neisser a certain sum of 
money and are trying to raise the balance 
to enable us to print Shakespeare's 
•"Macbeth." One half is now finished and 
when we get a little more money the re- 
mainder will be printed. Let the work 
amongst the blind be a unit, but let it have 
as many limbs as there are states and in 
each state as many feeders for the supply 
of books to our unfortunate blind brethren 
as there are public libraries. 

If a committee is appointed which will 
undertake and resolve to carry into effect 
this great work, it will be inevitable that 
blind teachers must be provided and in 
hundreds of directions teach the blind how 
to read. Many of these unfortunate people 
learn to read in one, two and certainly in 
three lessons at their homes. The blind 
are a very nervous, sensitive class of peo- 
ple, but they can be reached effectively by 
teachers visiting them in their homes. 



It is a great work and I want to see it 
grow and grow, and I shall be very grate- 
ful if the grant to me of these ten minutes 
shall result in the furtherance of the great 
end that I have in my mind. 

Lastly, I think it may be well that the 
A. L. A. committee above suggested should 
take charge of all directions and instruc- 
tions to be given with a view to procure 
from the legislatures of each state an ap- 
propriation to carry on this work in its 
own state, and to the end that this work 
may be done in an orderly fashion it may 
possibly seem good to the Council to ap- 
point one of the librarians in each state 
as a kind of registrar to take charge of 
the introduction and, if possible, the pass- 
age of an appropriation for the develop- 
ment of the work for the blind. In Penn- 
sylvania, the free library has worked in 
cooperation with the Home teaching society 
for the blind and for the years 1905-1906 
the state appropriated the sum of $2000 
for the development of the home teaching 
work. The legislature just adjourned has 
appropriated the sum of $4000 for this pur- 
pose and the bill only awaits the signature 
of the governor to become law. I commend 
these suggestions to the best considera- 
tion of the Association and hope that a 
successful result will be obtained. 

Mr J. C. M. HANSON next read the 

REPORT OF THE CATALOG RULES 
COMMITTEE 

The Catalog rules committee has, since its 
organization in 1901, reported to the Pub- 
lishing board. At the meeting of the Coun- 
cil held in connection with the last annual 
conference of the Association at Narragan- 
sett Pier, it was constituted a special com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. and accordingly 
begs to submit, herewith, its first regular 
report to the Association. 

It will be recalled that the Library of 
Congress undertook to print and distribute, 
a revision of the old A. L. A. rules which 
had been prepared by this Committee in the 
form of an advance edition or draft code. 
This was in July, 1902. 
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The issue of this advance edition served 
two purposes; first, to elicit criticism and 
suggestions; secondly, to serve as a tem- 
porary guide for the many libraries which 
had begun to use the printed cards of the 
Library of Congress, and, therefore, re- 
quired some general directions to the rules 
which governed in the preparation of these 
cards. 

The criticisms and comments on the ad- 
vance edition were carefully summarized 
and submitted for discussion at three meet- 
ings of the Committee during 1903 and 
1904. The revision was thus advanced suf- 
ficiently to warrant the hope that a first 
edition might go to press during the winter 
of 1904-1905. In October, 1904, however, 
came the proposal from the Library Asso- 
ciation looking to the preparation of a joint 
code of cataloging rules. The acceptance 
of this invitation by the Executive beard 
gave a new aspect to the entire question 
of revision and all thought of printing 
was necessarily set aside pending the nego- 
tiations which were to follow. 

It is the purpose of this report to give a 
brief survey of the consultations between 
the two committees and their results. 

It may as well be stated at the outset 
that there have been so far, no opportun- 
ities for joint meetings. All negotiation 
has been carried on by means of corres- 
pondence. It should also be noted that 
the members of the American committee 
were widely separated and found it diffi- 
cult to meet more than once a year and 
that, usually, in connection with some con- 
ference where, frequently, other commit- 
tees and meetings demanded a share of 
their time and attention. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we feel that the progress made 
has been all that could be expected. 

The fact that the American draft code 
was issued already in July, 1902, and the 
corresponding British code in September, 
1904, has greatly facilitated a general 
agreement. Thirteen copies of the former 
code had been sent to England in 1902 for 
the use of the British committee. In 
formulating its own draft code, the latter 



was. therefore, in a position to decide on 
a certain number of rules which might be 
accepted without further question. 

It became apparent, also, at the meeting 
of your Committee in March, 1905, when 
for the first time, an opportunity for com- 
parison of the two codes was offered, that 
there were fewer points of serious disa- 
greement than might have been expected. 
With a ready willingness on both sides to 
make reasonable concessions, it was felt,, 
even then, that prospects for a final agree- 
ment were promising. These hopes have^ 
so far, been fully borne out by the results, 
of the correspondence which has passed be- 
tween the two committees. 

Immediately after the above mentioned 
meeting, a full report of the proceedings 
was addressed to the Hon. chairman of the 
Catalog rules revision committee of the 
Library Association. It contained, mainly, 
decisions and suggestions on the 54 rules 
which composed the British draft code. 
In connection with it, a copy of the Amer- 
ican advance edition with annotations, em- 
bodying all changes, additions and modifi- 
cations adopted subsequent to March 1903, 
was prepared and forwarded for the use of 
the British committee. The hope was ex- 
pressed that when the time should be ripe 
for it, a conference might be arranged be- 
tween authorized representatives of the 
two committees for the purpose of con- 
sidering all details which could not well be 
settled by correspondence. 

The report of the 1905 meeting and like- 
wise of the meeting of 1906, at Narragan- 
sett Pier, together with the considerations 
on these reports by the British committee, 
have now resulted in the following mutual 
concessions which will give a fair idea of 
the points of difference which, at the out- 
set, separated the two committees. 

Of the 54 rules constituting the British 
draft code, it was found that with slight 
modifications or additions your committee 
could subscribe to 29 without further ques- 
tion. In the remaining rules, there were 
some points of difference of which the fol- 
lowing may be noted: 
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1 (Brit. 4) Compound surnames in Eng- 
lish. In the course of the correspondence, 
it had heen suggested by the British com- 
mittee that English names connected with 
a hyphen should be entered under the 
first name so connected. The American 
committee deemed this too radical a de- 
parture from the old rule of entering un- 
der the second name, but would permit 
the exception when it was clearly the au- 
thor's own usage and preference to enter 
under his first name. The Hon. secretary 
of the British committee has expressed his 
approval of this compromise, although the 
final decision of his committee has not 
reached us. As it stands, the rule is in 
agreement with the original wording of 
the British draft code. 

2 (Brit. 12) Joint authors. Of two or 
more joint authors, the British rule would 
give two names in the heading; if more 
than two, the first only, followed by the 
phrase "and others." The American rule, 
as given in the advance edition and still 
adhered to, calls for the first author only 
in the heading, the second and following 
authors to be given in the title or in a 
note. Added entries are, of course, to be 
made in all cases under the second and 
following authors. The compromise of- 
fered by your committee calls for the 
name of the first author only in the head- 
ing, a note, however, to state that in a 
written card catalog, or in a printed cata- 
log in book form, both of two names may 
be given in the heading in the form, Doe, 
John and Roe, Richard, the second name 
being disregarded in the arrangement. 
When there are more than two joint au- 
thors, the form prescribed in the British 
rule is to be given, viz., Doe, John, and 
others. According to a letter of the Hon. 
secretary of the British committee, the 
alternative suggested by the note has 
seemed to be satisfactory. We have, how- 
ever, as yet received no notice of definite 
action by their committee on this point. 

3 (Brit. 14) Commentaries. The Brit- 
ish code called for entry under author of 
the text in all cases, provided the text was 
given with a commentary. Your Commit- 
tee felt that an opportunity for an occa- 
sional exception should be provided and 
suggested the addition of the following 
note: "It may occasionally be preferable 
to enter under the author of the com- 
mentary when (a) the typographical dis- 
position of the text clearly indicates its 
intended secondary position, e.g., in small 
type at the foot of the page, in parenthe- 
ses, etc., to elucidate the commentary; (b) 
when the text is printed in a fragmentary 



manner or is distributed through the com- 
mentary in such manner that it cannot be 
readily distinguished from it." The rule 
is, therefore, practically that of the British 
code, the note, an adaptation from the 
American code. 

4 (Brit. 15) Dissertations. There was 
some difficulty in coming to an agreement 
here. The British committee presented a 
rule which was in accord with that of 
"Cutter." The latter had again been 
favored by a minority of the American 
Committee (Cutter being one of them). It 
called for entry under the respondent in 
the case of earlier dissertations provided 
the respondent was known to be the 
author. The present rule, which has 
finally prevailed in both committees, reads : 
"Enter dissertations published before 1800 
under the praeses as praeses. Make an 
added entry under the respondent when 
he is known to be the author. The word 
'praeses' or 'respondent' is to be added in 
the heading. Treat in the same way also 
the dissertations of certain universities at 
which the old custom continued after 1800 
(e.g., the Swedish and Finnish, and of the 
German, particularly Tiibingen). 

Enter dissertations after 1800 under the 
author, excepting those of the universities 
where the old custom was kept up after 
1800 (e.g., the Swedish and Finnish, and of 
the German particularly Tiibingen). 

If two respondents are named without a 
praeses, and without designating the 
author, make entry under the first and 
added entry under the second. (Eclectic 
169-174)." 

5 (Brit. 17) Government departments 
and offices. The British committee pro- 
posed to enter all departments of the Brit- 
ish government under their names, others 
under the name of the country, town, etc. 
This exception was objected to by your 
Committee on the ground that the code 
was to serve for more than one country 
and it might be well to avoid, as far as 
possible, any rule or exception to a rule 
which had reference to only one of these 
countries. The point was conceded by the 
British committee and the departments of 
the British government are to be entered 
like those of other countries. 

6 (Brit. 18) Societies. Two main rules 
were suggested by the British draft code. 
The first called for entry of political, so- 
cial, religious or other bodies of a non- 
local character under the first word other 
than an article, of the name of the body. 
The second would enter local societies, 
library schools, universities, institutions, 
etc., under the name of the place con- 
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cerned. The American code has provided 
one section of rules (71-80) for societies 
and associations, with entry under the 
name as the main rule, specifying certain 
exceptions. Another section of rules (81- 
98) provides for institutions or establish- 
ments which are intimately connected with 
a particular locality by buildings, plants, 
grounds, etc., prescribing entry under the 
place as a general rule, with specified ex- 
ceptions. Still a third section (99-110) 
provides for miscellaneous bodies which 
cannot well be classed either with govern- 
ment departments, societies or institutions. 
In the British draft code, nine rules were 
allotted to corporate entry as against 29 
in the A. L. A. advance edition. In the 
rules as they now stand, 52 out of 167 
rules are devoted to this troublesome ques- 
tion with good prospects for an increase 
in subsequent editions. 

7 (Brit. 26) Pseudonyms. There Is no 
appreciable difference between the two 
committees on this point. Both would 
enter under the real names whenever they 
can be ascertained, otherwise under the 
pseudonyms. The American committee, 
however, has provided opportunity for an 
occasional exception by adding a note 
which states that a popular library may 
enter under the pseudonym when this is 
decidedly better known than the real 
name. It is not expected that the Library 
Association will object to the alternative 
here offered. 

8 (Brit. 27) Initials, asterisks, etc. 
A somewhat radical change from the 
American rule is here proposed. The 
British rule reads: "Initials, asterisks, or 
other typographical devices denoting au- 
thorship, but unidentified, are not to be 
adopted as headings, but the book treated 
as anonymous." To this we have agreed 
but have added the stipulation (since ac- 
cepted by the British committee) that 
added entry be made under the initial, as- 
terisk, or other typographical device used 
to denote authorship. 

9 (Brit. 30) Anonymous titles. It was 
agreed from the outset that anonymous 
works, the authors of which are not 
known, should be entered under the first 
word of the title other than an article. 
There are, however, some details on which 
we have differed. For instance, the British 
code contains a rule (30) which reads: 
"When the title of an anonymous work be- 
gins with a word indicating numerical se- 
quence, or defining its relation to another 
work, the work is to be entered under the 
heading of the principal work. A first 
word reference to be made in all cases." 



The American committee would treat these 
works like anonymous books and make a 
main entry under the first word, with 
added entry under the title of the original 
work. This is one of the few points on 
which we have as yet failed to reach an 
agreement. Similarly their rule 31 states: 
"When the first word of the title of an 
anonymous work may be spelled in more 
than one way, choose one spelling, and re- 
fer from the other." Here again your com- 
mittee has preferred to enter according to 
the spelling of the title-page, bringing the 
various editions together in one place by 
means of references or added entries. 
Agreed to by the British committee. 

10 (Brit. 32) Periodical publications. 
According to the British code, periodical 
publications other than those of societies, 
are to be considered as anonymous works 
and are to be entered accordingly, the last 
title to be used as the main heading. Your 
committee has suggested that added en- 
tries be made for editors. The A. L. A. 
rules also attempt to differentiate between 
the periodicals published by societies and 
institutions, and those that are not pub- 
lished by or under the auspices of any 
named body. 

11 (Brit. 34) Place names. To the 
British rule which calls for entry under 
the English form of the name, your com- 
mittee has suggested the following addi- 
tion: When both the English and the ver- 
nacular form are used in English works, 
the vernacular is to be preferred. The 
suggestion has been accepted. The Brit- 
ish committee would decide doubtful cases 
by reference to Longman's Gazetteer of 
the world. The American committee pre- 
fers the Decisions of the Board on geo- 
graphic names, the Century dictionary of 
names and the Century atlas. We also 
propose to add references to the gazet- 
teers of Lippincott and Longman. 

12 (Brit. 48) Size. The British com- 
mittee would give size either in inches or 
centimeters. The omission of "inches" 
has been suggested and agreed to. 

13 (Brit. 51) Arrangement. The only 
difference here is that the British rule 
calls for arrangement of names of places 
before similar names of persons, these in 
turn to be followed by similar first words 
of titles. Your Committee has adhered to 
the order given in Cutter, viz., (1) persons; 
(.2) places; (3) title. 

14 (Brit. 53) Capitals. In the British 
code is found a brief but comprehensive 
statement to which we have, in the main, 
agreed. In the copies of the rules sub- 
mitted with the present report, we have 
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offered, as an alternative, a fuller and 
more explicit rule. The latter is intended 
for the convenience of those libraries 
which prefer to have access to a more de- 
tailed statement than the one offered in 
the main rule. This alternative has not, 
as yet, been submitted to the British com- 
mittee. 

15 (Brit. 54) Figures. According to 
British rule 54, roman numerals are to be 
used after names of sovereigns. In other 
cases, arabic figures are to be used. Your 
Committee has not felt that arabic figures 
could be substituted for roman in all cases, 
while favoring the preference of arabic, 
would retain roman in the following in- 
stances: (a) when given in the main title; 
(b) in paging, when preliminary pages are 
distinguished from the rest of the volume 
by roman figures; (c) in contents, when 
roman figures have been used for the spe- 
cific purpose of distinguishing between 
parts, abtheilungen, lieferungen, etc. 
These suggestions have also been ac- 
cepted. 

As exhibits to accompany this report, we 
beg to submit the folowing: 

1 A copy of the rules proper as revised 
to date and printed by the Library of Con- 
gress "as manuscript. "a 

2 A typewritten copy of the Introduc- 
tion to the rules and of the Appendices, 
covering Abbreviations, Definitions and the 
Transliteration rules.a 

3 A copy of the sample cards which it 
is proposed to print as an appendix.a 

We regret that time and expense did not 
permit the printing also of the Introduc- 
tion, Appendices and Index, and the final 
preparation of copies in pamphlet form. 
It is our belief, however, that the printed 
proofs which are submitted herewith for 
your inspection, will prove more conven- 
ient and serviceable than a corresponding 
number of typewritten copies. 

These exhibits, therefore, represent the 
rules as revised to date. 

It is estimated that the material in hand, 
together with the Index, will make a vol- 
ume of about 116 pages. In order that the 
rules may be printed on cards, if there 
should be demand for them in that form, 

a These will be printed with the Rules. 



the Committee recommends that a size of 
page be adopted sufficiently narrow to per- 
mit reprinting on cards without a reset- 
ting. 

The British committee had reported at 
Bradford in September, 1906, that their own 
draft code and that of the American com- 
mittee were now practically identical. They 
also recommended that a joint code be 
now printed and that they be authorized 
to proceed with and conclude such further 
negotiations as may be necessary for the 
issue of a joint code. The report and recom- 
mendation were agreed to by the Library 
Association. 

In answer to a letter addressed to the 
Hon. Secretary of the British committee 
after the meeting at Narragansett Pier in 
June, 1906, which letter contained an ac- 
count of the latest decisions of the Amer- 
ican committee and certain suggestions on 
the form in which the joint code might 
be published, a communication was re- 
ceived, dated Sept. 19th, 1906, from which 
the following is quoted: 

"My committee are of opinion that the 
two draft codes (English and American) 
have reached such a stage of agreement as 
to warrant printing as soon as possible, 
and we have been authorized by the Li- 
brary Association to proceed with and con- 
clude such further negotiations with your 
Committee as may be necessary for the is- 
sue of a joint code. 

"We think that the code should be printed 
in two editions (English and American) 
but that the editions should as far as 
possible be identical in arrangement and 
wording, and that where a divergence of 
opinion between the two committees ex- 
ists with respect to a particular rule that 
such difference of opinion should be ex- 
plained either in a note appended to the 
rule in question or by the printing of the 
two rules side by side, showing which is 
which. I trust however that we shall be 
able to arrive at practical unanimity on 
most points so that the cases where di- 
vergence of opinion exists may be very 
few indeed." 

In view of this action by the Library 
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Association, we would recommend that the 
American Library Association authorize 
the printing of a first American edition of 
the joint code, as revised to date, and 
further, that your Committee be instructed 
to proceed with such further negotiations 
as may be necessary in order to dispose of 
questions of detail, which are likely to 
come up in connection with the printing of 
the two editions, the American and the 
English. It is our belief that the action 
here recommended will mean the practical 
consummation of the agreement on a com- 
mon code of cataloging rules for the great 
majority of American and English libraries. 

To your Committee such action would 
be particularly gratifying as we feel that 
much of the success which has attended the 
negotiations is due to the open and gener- 
ous manner in which we have throughout 
been met by the British committee. 

Our appreciation of this friendly spirit 
can best be shown by action which will 
lead to a speedy and successful consumma- 
tion of their labors. 

The PRESIDENT: The report of the 
Committee on Catalog rules is certainly a 
most important one. It is an agreeable 
surprise to some of us and we thank them 
for the care which they have given to the 
matter. The report will be referred to the 
Catalog section for consideration and dis- 
cussion. 

Mr LEGLER: Mr President, I move that 
this report of the Committee on Catalog 
rules be formally received, that the recom- 
mendations made therein be referred to the 
Council and that the American Library 
Association here records its appreciation of 
the cooperation of the British library 
association which has made possible so 
great a measure of unity in catalog rules. 

Seconded by Mr Bowker and Carried. 

The first general session adjourned at 
12.55 p. m. 

SECOND SESSION 

(Ball Room, Battery Park Hotel, Saturday 

Morning, May 25th.) 

The PRESIDENT called the second gen- 
eral session to order at 9.30 o'clock, and 



the Association at once passed to the con- 
sideration of reports of committees. 
Mr D. P. COREY presented the 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON HEAD- 
QUARTERS 

Boston, May 1, 1907. 
To the American Library Association. 

Since making its first report, your Com- 
mittee has kept closely in touch with the 
work at the Headquarters in Boston and 
finds that it is constantly developing in 
usefulness as librarians get to understand 
that there is a place where they have a 
right to ask for information and advice. 
Two features of the work are most in evi- 
dence: 

1 The systematizing of the business — 
that which may be called the sales de- 
partment, of the Publishing board as dis- 
tinguished from the editorial work which 
is, perhaps, the proper function of the 
board. 

2 The beginning of a collection of plans 
of library buildings, which has required 
much hard work, time, and correspondence 
in inducing librarians and architects to 
furnish full floor plans, and in devising 
methods of mounting, arranging, and in- 
dexing such plans when obtained. 

Of other departments of work, the labor 
of the making up and issue of the Bulletin 
has fallen mainly upon the Headquarters' 
force; and the number of callers and the 
amount of correspondence requiring atten- 
tion have steadily increased. 

Much might sincerely be said of the zeal, 
intelligent work, and constant application 
of Mr E. C. Hovey. If the Committee has 
any criticism to make in this connection, it 
is that he works too hard, night as well as 
day, for his health. In the settlement of 
the problems which have required atten- 
tion in the establishment of the Head- 
quarters and in the carrying out of de- 
tails for the advancement of the work and 
the interests of the Association he has been 
indefatigable. 

The members of your Committee sin- 
cerely hope that the Association will be 
able to continue and enlarge the work so 
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well begun, and that Mr Hovey can oe 
retained In its charge. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. P. CORBY 
CHARLES C. SOULE 
GARDNER M. JONES, 
Committee on Headquarters. 
The PRESIDENT: According to cus- 
tom, the Report will be accepted and 
referred to the Council for consideration. 
Mr W. C. LANE read the 

REPORT OF THE A. L. A. PUBLISHING 
BOARD 

The figures and statistics in the follow- 
ing report refer to the calendar year 1906, 
but in other respects, it chronicles the work 
of the Board for the library year 1906- 
07. At the annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion in 1906, the Chairman and the Treas- 
urer of the Board, whose terms expired, 
were reappointed for the prescribed term 
of three years. At the same time Miss 
Electra C. Doren, who had been appointed 
a member of the Board a year previous, 
was compelled to resign on account of ill 
health. In accepting her resignation, the 
other members of the Board desire to ex- 
press their sense of the value of Miss 
Doren's services and regret that she could 
not continue to work with them, especially 
in the subjects in which she had taken a 
particular Interest — namely, in the new 
edition of the "List of subject headings," 
the index to library periodicals, and the 
project of issuing simplified catalog cards 
for smaller libraries. In her place, the 
Executive board appointed Mr H. C. Well- 
man, Librarian of the City library of 
Springfield, who had already served one 
term as a member of the Board. 

Meetings of the Board were held at Nar- 
ragansett Pier in July, at the A. L. A. 
headquarters in Boston in October, and 
again in Boston early in May. The origin- 
al intention of the Board had been to hold 
its regular meetings with the Association 
In the summer, at Lake Placid in the au- 
tumn and at Atlantic City in the spring, 
but it is likely to be more and more con- 



venient to hold the meetings of the Board 
in Boston, where the records and papers 
of the Board are at hand and where the 
undivided attention of its members can be 
given to business. 

Tables in regard to the financial opera- 
tions of the year, including the receipts 
and expenses on account of each of the 
Board's publications, are given in the usual 
form at the close of this report. It will 
be noticed that the figures on the whole 
are not very different from those of the 
previous year. We began the year with a 
balance on hand about $500 less than on 
January 1st, 1905, but we drew $500 more 
from the income of the endowment fund, 
so' that our resources for the year were 
practically the same. Receipts from the 
sale of publications, and expenses on ac- 
count of cost of manufacture, both in- 
creased a little, and in not far from the 
same proportion, leaving a net balance of 
profit on this account of $486.23, in place of 
$500.88. A more careful inspection, how- 
ever, of the table showing losses and gains 
on each separate publication, discovers that 
the largest Ices was on the "A. L. A. book- 
list"— $1056.41 in place of $411.80 in 1905; 
also that $200 was spent toward the second 
edition of the "List of subject headings," 
to counterbalance which there can, of 
course, be as yet no corresponding gain. 
If these two items were thrown out from 
the figures of both years, we should have 
a net profit in 1905 of $1002.68, and in 1906, 
$1742.63. It should be noted, however, that 
during 1905, as recorded in last year's re- 
port, the valuation of the stock on hand 
increased by almost $2,000, but that dur- 
ing 1906, there has been a diminution in 
the stock on hand of about the same 
amount. The Board is content to show 
no larger profit than this on its publications 
at the end of the year, although the ordi- 
nary publishing house would be unable to 
continue business on the same basis, for 
the commercial house would have to pro- 
vide from the balance as given in this 
table all expenses for rent, salaries, and 
other items of administration. The Pub- 
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lishing board, having an endowment, can 
afford to issue publications which, other 
publishers could not venture upon, and it 
is precisely such undertakings that lie most 
directly within its scope. 

The chief event of the year has been the 
removal of the Board from the rooms it 
had so long occupied in the Boston Ath- 
enaeum to the new A. L. A. headquarters 
at 34 Newbury street. The new rooms as- 
signed to the use of the Board here have 
proved reasonably convenient, and the 
neighborhood is a pleasant one, the Public 
library and the libraries of the Institute 
of technology and of the American acad- 
emy of arts and sciences being easily ac- 
cessible. At present the Board contributes 
$500 toward the rent of the house, but it 
is hoped that, with the permanent estab- 
lishment of Headquarters, it may be pos- 
sible to relieve the Board of this charge. 
At the Boston Athenaeum it had the good 
fortune to be charged an almost nominal 
rent. 

The Board has been glad to take ad- 
vantage of Mr Hovey's business capacity 
and ready willingness to be of service, and 
has profited thereby in many ways. It 
is possible that too much of the daily bus- 
iness of the Board, in filling orders and re- 
plying to letters, has fallen to Mr Hovey's 
willing hands — more, in fact, than the 
Board has a right to demand or than it 
expected to receive. When it becomes nec- 
essary, as it probably will in the autumn, 
to employ a second assistant or sten- 
ographer, it may be best for the Secretary 
of the Board to take up again the ordinary 
correspondence with customers, leaving 
only the care of the accounts and the larger 
dealings with business firms in Mr Hovey's 
hands. 

A. L. A. portrait index. The completion 
of the Index was mentioned in last year's 
report. The volume was not ready for final 
distribution until December. Instead of a 
volume of 1200 pages, as anticipated, it 
makes 1700 pages, yet the Government 
printing office has been able to keep the 
price down to the very moderate sum of 
$3.00. On the accounts of the Publishing 



board, the total cost of preparation stands 
at $4,860, a sum far in excess of what was 
anticipated when the work began, but not 
to be considered unreasonable when one 
examines the extent of the work actually 
done. Extra copies of the "List of books 
indexed" have been printed by the Library 
of Congress, and can be had by those who 
want them as a separate record. Up to 
April 1st, the Superintendent of documents 
reported the sale of 640 copies. The Board 
has tried to find some means by which to 
encourage the sale of the book abroad, 
where it ought to be of almost as much 
use as in this country, and it is hoped that 
some of the more enterprising book agents 
in England, France, and Germany will keep 
the work on sale and bring it to the at- 
tention of their customers. The one dis- 
advantage of publication by the Govern- 
ment is that the sale is necessarily some- 
what hampered by the rules which obtain 
in regard to payment in advance and by 
the fact that the Government does not 
place copies of its publications "on sale" 
with booksellers. 

A. L. A. booklist. At the Narragansett 
Pier meeting, it was arranged that Miss K. 
I. MacDonald, of the Wisconsin Free library 
commission, should assume the editorship 
of the Booklist. As first proposed, it was 
intended that Miss MacDonald should come 
to Boston and that her whole time should be 
given to the Publishing board, so that her 
services might be given to other matters, 
as well as to the Booklist, but it was sub- 
sequently agreed that Miss MacDonald 
should remain in Madison, should give 
half her time to the Wisconsin commis- 
sion, receiving half salary only from the 
Publishing board, and that the editorial 
work on the Booklist should be conducted 
in Madison. One advantage of this ar- 
rangement, in addition to the saving of 
expense, was that Miss MacDonald had 
already established useful relations with 
the professors in the State university of 
Wisconsin which would enable her to 
secure valuable help in the selection and 
annotation of titles. This expected ad- 
vantage has been realized, but it is evident 
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that more than half of one person's time is 
needed for editorial work, and the Board 
hopes to able to make some more favor- 
able division of time in the future. Some 
changes in the typographical form and in 
the character and scope of the notes was 
made when Miss MacDonald assumed the 
editorship of the Booklist, with the object 
of making the titles and the items in re- 
gard to classification, shelfmarks, etc., use- 
ful to the small libraries in the same way 
in which the simplified catalog cards would 
have been, which the Ohio librarians have 
so strongly advocated. Titles of books 
published in new, improved, or cheaper 
editions have also been included, and 
with the December number was issued an 
index to the first two years of the publica- 
tion. Separate lists on special subjects of 
current interest have been included in 
almost every number, in the hope that, 
separately printed, they would be useful to 
libraries for distribution. Shorter lists, of 
20 or 30 titles each, have also been tried, 
such as could be printed separately on lit- 
tle cards to be used as book-marks. It 
must be confessed, however, that the de- 
mand for these separate lists and for the 
book-marks has not been so great as to 
encourage the Board in offering them 
frequently. 

On the establishment of a "Bulletin," to 
serve as an official medium of information 
for all members of the A. L. A., the Book- 
list was able, beginning January, 1907, to 
cut out its official section and to restrict 
itself again to the specific purpose for which 
it was originally established. So long as 
the Association had no other means of 
reaching its members, the Publishing board 
was glad to include in the Booklist com- 
munications from the Executive board and 
from the committees of the Association, 
and any other official information of in- 
terest; and having included this kind of 
material in the Booklist, the Board was 
glad to accede to the request of the 
Executive board that copies should be sent 
free to all members of the Association on 
a small payment by the Association, cover- 
ing simply the additional expense for wrap- 



ping and postage. The Board strongly 
favored, however, the idea of issuing a 
separate bulletin for the purpose of keep- 
ing members of the Association informed 
in regard to the proceedings and the work 
of the Association and its committees — a 
bulletin which should reach all members as 
a natural result of their membership; and 
when this bulletin was established, it was 
clear to the Board that the Booklist, being 
now restricted to its original purpose, 
should not be distributed gratis, but should 
be placed on precisely the same basis as all 
the other publications of the Board. The 
Board thinks it right to draw upon the 
income of the Carnegie fund for all edi- 
torial expenses connected with the Book- 
list, but it believes that the bare cost of 
manufacture and distribution should be 
covered by sales. It sells the Booklist at 
as low a price as possible in quantities to 
Commissions for free distribution to libra- 
ries, but it must depend upon a fair num- 
ber of annual individual subscriptions to 
cover the incidental expenses connected 
with its publication. Even so, it was 
found necessary to increase the price to 
Commissions from $2.00 to $2.50 per 100 
copies, and to increase the annual sub- 
scription from 50 cents to $1.00. With the 
issue of the January number — which was, 
however, sent free to all members of the 
A. L. A., as the previous numbers had been 
— it announced its purpose to discontinue 
distribution on this basis, and to require 
payment of a subscription, except from 
libraries which were members of the A. L. 
A. It was thought right to make this ex- 
ception, because libraries pay a member- 
ship fee of $5.00, instead of $2.00, and ought 
naturally to be entitled to some additional 
advantage. 

The Board is sorry to find that the Ex- 
ecutive board still considers that the free 
distribution, at least to members who 
specifically request it, is desirable. A 
study of the subscription list shows that 
many libraries which subscribed this year 
for the first time, or which received the 
Booklist this year as members of the A. L. 
A., would have continued to receive it 
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through members of their staff, if the free 
distribution to members had continued. 
The Booklist is simply a tool of trade, like 
any other publication, and it is not asking 
too much of libraries that they should pay 
for it, instead of receiving it gratis through 
members of their staff who have paid for it 
in connection with their membership fees. 
Members of the Association, moreover, who 
need the Booklist in connection with their 
work should have it provided for them by 
their libraries, and not be compelled to pro- 
vide it themselves. If the free distribution 
were to be continued or resumed, it is evi- 
dent that our subscription list would fall 
off so considerably that we should again 
have to raise the price of the Booklist as 
sold to Commissions, a measure which the 
Board would extremely regret. 

List of subject headings. A detailed 
report as to the best method of procedure 
in compiling the new edition of the much- 
used "List of subject headings" was made 
by Miss Doren at the Narragansett Pier 
meeting, and the work, which has since 
been begun, has been pursued on the lines 
laid down by Miss Doren. The services of 
Miss Esther Crawford, formerly of the 
University of Nebraska library have been 
secured as editor, and an advisory commit- 
tee has been appointed by the Board, with 
whom Miss Crawford may consult, consist- 
ing of Mssrs G. M. Jones of Salem (chair- 
man), J. C. M. Hanson of the library of 
Congress, A. G. S. Josephson of the John 
Crerar library, Misses Alice B. Kroeger of 
Drexel institute, Linda M. Clatworthy of 
Dayton, Margaret Mann of Pittsburgh, Har- 
riet B. Prescott of Columbia university, 
Nina E. Browne, secretary of the Publish- 
ing board. Miss Crawford began work on 
November 1st, 1906, and was advised 
to visit the more important libraries 
on her way East so as to collect as much 
useful information in the way of new head- 
ings, approved practices, and exact defini- 
tions as possible for use in compiling the 
new edition. She has found so much of 
this nature that is important, and so many 
new questions have opened up before her 
as to the scope and character of the new 



edition, that she is still gathering her ma- 
terial and has not yet reached Boston. It 
was at first expected that the new edition 
might be ready for the press early next 
fall, but the progress of the work so far 
shows that the proper preparation of the 
work will take much longer than was an- 
ticipated, and that we are not likely to see 
the new edition completed before next 
spring. The nature of the problems which 
Miss Crawford is studying may be seen 
from the list of questions proposed in the 
"Library Journal" for December, — a list 
which has called forth a large number of 
interesting comments and answers. It 
must not be supposed, however, that be- 
cause a new subject or a modification of the 
present system was proposed in this list, 
that It will necessarily be adopted in the 
new edition. 

A, L. A. catalog rules. At the Narra- 
gansett Pier meeting, the chairman of the 
Committee on Catalog rules — a committee 
appointed in the first place by the Publish- 
ing board several years ago, with a view 
primarily to recommending the best form 
of work for printed catalog cards — reported 
to the Publishing board that its material 
was now in such shape that it would be 
ready to print by November 1st. Later in 
the autumn, the Publishing board was 
asked whether it proposed to print the 
rules itself or to ask the Library of Con- 
gress to print them. It was the unanimous 
opinion of the Board that the rules would 
properly be issued by the Association, 
rather than by the Library of Congress, 
and that, on the whole, this arrangement 
would be to the advantage of librarians, 
inasmuch as the Library of Congress could 
not be expected to distribute them gratis. 
A study of the best form of page and typo- 
graphical arrangement was then entered 
upon, and results satisfactory to the Cat- 
alog rules committee were obtained. Ob- 
jection was made by some members of the 
Committee that, the Committee having at 
the last meeting of the Association been 
made a committee of the Association, the 
question of printing should have been re- 
ferred first to the Executive board, that 
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the Executive board might have acted upon 
the question whether the Library of Con- 
gress or the Publishing board should have 
been asked to print. The Publishing board 
is entirely ready to abide by the decision 
of the Association in this matter; but it 
feels that the code of catalog rules, like 
the "List of subject headings," is so es- 
sentially a library tool, and so distinctly 
the work of a committee of the Associa- 
tion, that it is altogether appropriate that 
it should be published by the Association 
itself. Fortunately, the question can be 
left open without delaying the progress 
of the work, for the Library of Congress, 
which has already printed one prelimin- 
ary edition of the rules for the sake of ad- 
vancing the work, has offered to put the 
rules as they stand into print, without 
prejudice to the question of final publica- 
tion. This generous action on the part 
of the Library of Congress makes it pos- 
sible to give a final revision to the rules 
under the most favorable circumstances, 
and will make the eventual publication of 
them far easier and less expensive. It is 
expected that proofs in this form will be 
on hand for criticism and discussion at 
the Asheville meeting. 

Tracts and handbooks. No new pub- 
lication in this series has been issued dur- 
ing the period covered by this report. Ex- 
penses on this account have been limited 
to reprinting Tracts 1, 4, and 7. and 
sales have amounted to $227.86. covering 
3C73 copies. The Board was prepared to 
issue in this series the collection of library 
building plans compiled by Mr Eastman, of 
the New York state library, but that Li- 
brary decided itself to issue the paper as 
one of its Bulletins, and the Publishing 
board has been glad to take a number of 
copies and include them with its own pub- 
lications on sale. 

The next Tract or Handbook to be is- 
sued will be one on the management of 
traveling libraries, by Miss Edna D. Bul- 
lock, and the manuscript of another, on 
library buildings, by Miss Cornelia Marvin 
is already in our hands. A Tract on li- 
brary training, prepared by Miss Mary W. 



Plummer, will be presented at the present 
meeting as the report of the Committee on 
Library training. Other tracts on library 
by-laws, library advertising, and on book- 
buying are contemplated. 

Children's list. As reported last year 
the Children's list, which was to be pre- 
pared under the supervision of Miss Annie 
C. Moore, was given up on account of her 
illness, and it was thought best to enter in- 
to an agreement with the Carnegie library 
of Pittsburgh to establish a similar list 
which was in progress for that library, 
edited by Miss Olcott. It was hoped that 
the list would be ready to be printed before 
summer, but we are recently informed that 
it must be postponed until autumn. 

Mr A. H. Hopkins, of the Carnegie 
library, kindly allowed the Publishing 
board to take 500 copies of another list 
which had been lately prepared for that 
library, of somewhat similar scope, which 
the Board has issued under the title, 
"Children's reading; a catalog compiled 
for the home libraries and reading clubs 
conducted by the Children's department of 
the Carnegie library o£ Pittsburgh." This 
list will serve a useful purpose until the 
new Children's list shall be ready for use. 

Foreign lists. The Board intends to is- 
sue, from time to time, brief lists of foreign 
books, which may be helpful to librarians 
in communities where there is a consider- 
able foreign population. The manuscript 
for a German list is already in press. A 
brief Italian list has been prepared by Miss 
Mary Morison, of Boston, and will be ready 
in the autumn. A list of French books has 
been prepared by Professor J. C. Bracq, of 
Vassar college, and after having been sub- 
mitted to the Board, has been returned for 
a little further revision. Other lists in 
more unusual languages will follow. 

Guide to nature study. A guide to nature 
study, compiled by Mrs Professor Yerkes 
under the direction of Professor Bigelow, of 
Columbia university, has been offered to 
the Board and will probably be accepted 
for publication. It is admirably adapted 
for the use both of library assistants and 
of teachers in referring children to the 
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best common sources in regard to animals attained if members will enter into direct 

and plants and other objects of nature correspondence with the members of the 

study. Board and will give them the benefit of 

Index to economic material. The Index their advice and suggestion as to the best 

to economic material contained in state directions in which the work of the Board 

documents, prepared by Miss A. R. Hasse may develop and as to the best ways of 

for the Carnegie institution, was offered to conducting it. If the methods adopted by 

this Board for publication and had been the Board are open to criticism (and what 

accepted, the Board considering that it measures are not subject to improvement?) 

would be of real value to libraries. At the the Board will gladly hear directly from 

last moment, however, the Carnegie insti- those who disapprove the measures it may 

tution decided that it would prefer to have taken and will thus be greatly helped 

publish the indexes itself, and this Board, in the work committed to it. On the other 

of course, relinquished its plans. hand it ought not to be necessary to add 

In closing this report the Board would that it is a distinct encouragement to 

express their desire to keep in touch as hear also from those who approve and 

closely as possible with the needs and de- value one's work, yet this is a point that 

sires of the members of the Association is often forgotten or overlooked, so that 

and of libraries in general, and so to workers in any cause often miss thereby 

make their work as generally useful a really helpful kind of support, 
as possible. This result will be best 

Financial Statements 

Cash on hand Jan. 1, 1906 $ 880.11 

Bills receivable Jan. 1, 1906 1351.54 

$2231.65 

Bills payable Jan. 1. 1906 1463.59 

Available Jan. 1, 1906 $ 768.06 

Receipts during year 1906: — 

From Endowment fund trustees $3500.00 

From interest at bank 15.14 3515.14 

Total resources $4283.20 

Sale of publications $6007.34 

Cost of publications $5521.11 

Profit $486.23 486.23 

$4769.43 

■General expenses 

Addressograph $ 181.46 

Advertising 110.00 

Express 12.28 

Insurance 34.71 

Moving 46.55 

Postage 116.86 

Post office 28.00 

Rent 215.00 

Salaries 2088.20 

Stamp account 2.03 

Stationery 30.26 

Sundries 31.53 

Telephone 31.15 

Travel 365.47 

Type-writer 45.00 

~ $3338.50 

Paid on account Portrait index 605.03 

Paid on account Catalog rules committee 9.90 $3953.43 

Balance " 816.00 
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Brought forward $816.00 

Bills payable Jan. 1, 1907 733.41 

$1549.41 
Bills receivable Jan. 1, 1907 812.19 

Cash balance Jan. 1, 1907 $ 737.22 



Tabulated statement showing losses and gains for year ending Dec. 31, 1906: 

Cost Sales Loss 

A. L. A. book-list $2104.60 $1048.19 $1056.41 

Special lists reprinted — 

Arbor day list 19.75 5.03 14.72 

Bird list 20.50 11.15 9.35 

Christmas bulletin 10.88 

List of gift books 6.25 11.25 

Political economy .20 

A. L. A. index 420.36 420.36 

A. L. A. proceedings 9.38 113.55 

Bibliographical cards 2.44 

Boys and girls 39.43 93.77 

English history 114.40 36.75 77.65 

Fine arts .20 .20 

French fiction 5.07 

Girls and women 38.53 38.05 .48 

Kroeger's guide 94.15 334.59 

Larned 195.99 294.37 

Library tracts 78.61 227.86 

Mass. public documents 3.20 

Miscellaneous cards 765.44 776.87 

Periodical cards 1021.56 1508.52 

Reading for the young 21.15 

Reprints (1905) 239.93 133.43 106.50 

Reprints (1906) 3.65 

Subject headings (2) 135.78 879.70 

Subject headings (3) 200.00 200.00 

Sundries 5.76 

Wells' supplement 16.25 21.55 

5521.11 6007.34 1465.31 

Balance gain 486.23 486.23 

$6007.34 $6007.34 $1951.54 



Gain 



10.88 

5.00 

.20 

104.17 

2.44 

54.34 



5.07 

240.44 
98.38 

149.25 

3.20 

11.43 

486.96 
21.15 

3.65 
743.92 

5.76 
5.30 

1951.54 



$1951.54 



The report was received and placed on 
file. 

The Chair announced in behalf of the 
Executive board, the appointment of a 
Committee on Resolutions consisting of 
Messrs W. C. Lane, C. H. Gould and Miss 
Mary E. Hazeltine, to which Committee, 
under section 8 of the By-laws, all resolu- 
tions of acknowledgements and thanks will 
be referred. The Chair announced the ap- 
pointment of Messrs P. L. Windsor and 
Chalmers Hadley as tellers in charge of the 
annual election of officers. 



Mr A. E. BOSTWICK of the New York 
public library presented the 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
BOOK-BUYING 

The work of this Committee has gone 
forward during the year on the lines 
marked out for it in the past by the Asso- 
ciation, with what seems to be at least a 
few results worth notice. We have issued 
seven bulletins in the usual card form, 
aggregating 19 pages, and containing 
selected lists of dealers and their catalogs, 
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notices of special bargains in books, of 
special sales etc., and advice and news of 
all kinds calculated to be useful to the 
librarians of small libraries, especially such 
information as seemed to us unlikely to 
reach them through the ordinary channels. 
In answer to our list of out-of-print books 
that should be reprinted, sent out in June, 
1906, to 100 libraries, 52 reports of needed 
reprints were received, with statements of 
the number of copies that would probably 
be ordered, varying in the case of different 
titles from 82 to 19. The 14 publishers of 
these books were notified at once, and nine 
of them replied. As a result of these and 
later efforts several good books for some 
time unavailable may now be obtained 
both by libraries and by the general public. 
We feel that the usefulness of the Com- 
mittee along this line has only begun and 
that this direction of its activity is ex- 
ceedingly practical. Publishers are glad to 
second our efforts for the reprinting of de- 
sirable out-of-print books, provided they 
can see a reasonable chance of getting their 
money back. To this end it is absolutely 
necessary that we should be able to as- 
sure them of a reasonable number of or- 
ders. In the cases where we have been 
enabled to do this our percentage of suc- 
cess has been gratifyingly large, but other- 
wise the publishers are not enthusiastic, 
nor can they be blamed. If every library 
in the United States will report to us im- 
mediately all demands for out-of-print 
books to which they desire to respond by 
the actual purchase of copies when avail- 
able, we shall be able to do much toward 
making possible such purchase. In some 
cases, when publishers seemed apathetic, 
we have tried to interest third parties in 
the reprinting of books. The result in one 
case, which was somewhat unfortunate, 
may be cited here as an example of the 
difficulties attending work of this sort. An 
English author's books being largely out of 
print, we induced a New York publisher to 
issue certain reprints. Having made what 
he considered satisfactory arrangements in 
London for the use of the plates, he printed 
his books, only to find them anticipated 



in the New York market by copies re- 
printed by the publisher himself, and 
offered at a slightly lower price then he 
was able to quote. Our efforts here were 
evidently fruitful, though the wrong man 
seems likely to reap the profit. Evidently 
if we had been able to offer to the London 
publisher as substantial evidence of the 
demand for the reprints as he received from 
the American publisher's bargaining for 
the use of the plates, he could have been 
dealt with directly. All this emphasizes 
anew the desirability of cooperation among 
libraries, which holds good in all their 
fields of activity but perhaps most in that 
of book-buying. If we cannot make our 
purchases as a business unit, we should at 
least pull together in any way that we can. 
This committee stands ready to do the 
necessary headquarters work in furthering 
such combined action, but although there 
have been notable exceptions, libraries in 
general have done little to indicate that 
they desire to act in any way except as 
unrelated units. Suggestions of great value 
have come to us from a few sources, but 
from only a few; and even these have 
generally been given in response to a 
definite request from us. Some of our most 
promising plans have miscarried because 
the data on which we must rely have not 
been forthcoming on demand. 

In spite of all this, however, we feel that 
librarians are justified in regarding the 
book-buying outlook with some satisfaction 
and with more hope. Evidence multiplies 
that the library book trade is no longer a 
negligible quantity with publishers and 
booksellers, and that many of these are 
beginning to realize our functions as ad- 
vertisers and popularizers of literature as 
well as mere consumers thereof. The sale 
of a book to a public library may possibly 
forestall the sale of that particular book 
to a dozen private purchasers, but if it is 
a good book, thousands will know of it 
through the library who would not other- 
wise have heard of it, and the chances 
are that more than a dozen of these 
will want to possess it. Besides this, 
the habit of reading and the love of 
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books, thus aroused, fostered and stimu- 
lated, lays the foundation for a vastly in- 
creased demand for books in the immedi- 
ate future, for the home as well as for the 
library. This has long been the librarian's 
view, and apparently it is becoming to 
some extent recognized, if not actually 
adopted, by the makers and sellers of 
books. This Committee has done and will 
do all in its power to help on this growing 
realization of our true relations to the 
book-trade. 

The rules of the Publishers association 
regarding net-book prices and their main- 
tenance, for so many years our bete noir, 
have ceased to exist in mandatory form 
during the past year. Moved to this action 
by recent decisions of the courts, the 
Association has repealed its whole body of 
rules and re-enacted them as mere sugges- 
tions. Of course it would be futile to main- 
tain that this holds out much prospect of 
immediate practical relief. The individual 
publisher will still for the present sell his 
books to the dealer under such conditions 
as seem good to him, and although the 
other members of the Association no longer 
agree to boycott a dealer who violates his 
agreement, they will undoubtedly respond 
favorably to the "suggestion" that they 
take such action. Still, the existence of 
great pressure, with which we are all 
familiar, to break the rules of the Associa- 
tion while they remained real rules, sug- 
gests that any weakening of them will in- 
crease the opportunity for the break-down 
of the whole net-price system which some 
authorities predict. Meanwhile it is inter- 
esting to hear that our English brothers, 
who have been hit even harder than we 
by the system as it exists across the water, 
are agitating for a library discount — a thing 
that does not now exist in Great Britain. 

As regards the importation privileges of 
American libraries, these remain as for- 
merly, since the Copyright bill somewhat 
Impairing them did not pass during the re- 
cent session of Congress. The modifica- 
tions to which objection has been made by 
so many librarians were largely eliminated 
from the bill in committee, so that as it 



now stands, present opportunities of im- 
portation would be lessened by its passage, 
in only two respects, the prohibition of 
importation of pirated books (that is, un- 
authorized foreign reprints) and the re- 
striction of importations to one copy in 
each invoice, instead of two, as formerly. 
The unfortunate division of the library 
camp in regard to this bill serves to illus- 
trate what we have already said in regard 
to the lack of a united front among 
librarians, and must be regretted alike by 
advocates and opponents of the bill. 

With the inception of the new Bulletin 
of the A. L. A. there seemed to be a re- 
newed possibility that the publication of 
our own committee bulletins in separate 
form might cease. We find, however, that 
there are several objections to their dis- 
continuance — (1) the necessary Irregularity 
of their appearance, together with the long 
intervals between successive issues of the 
A. L.. A. bulletin; (2) the fact that the lat- 
ter publication goes only to members of 
the Association, while our Book-buying bul- 
letins should reach a considerable number 
of outsiders; (3) the apparent liking of 
many librarians for the card form of pub- 
lication, as evinced by demand for the 
cards even when the same material has ap- 
peared in full in the library periodicals. 
There has therefore been no change in the 
form of the bulletins. A considerable num- 
ber are out-of-print and we renew our 
offer to reprint these in response to any 
considerable demand. 

The publication by this Association of 
official aids to book-selection and to book- 
purchase in separate form and under dif- 
ferent immediate control, makes necessary 
some careful differentiation of function. If 
the bulletins issued by this Committee may 
appear at times to trench on the preroga- 
tives of the Booklist by giving advice In 
the selection of books, it will usually be 
found on examination that this deviation 
is only apparent and that there is a reason 
for it. This committee realizes that its 
business is to give to librarians all possible 
information and advice with regard to 
methods of expending their book-appropria- 
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tions, which are always too small, and if 
this sometimes involves discrimination be- 
tween different titles, we intend to make 
it on the basis of economical administra- 
tion rather than of purely literary selec- 
tion. 

Librarians have learned more than one 
lesson in the past five years. They know 
now, as they never knew before, that 
economical book-purchase is a more com- 
plex matter than the mere dispatch of a 
list to a jobber. The selection of the best 
editions, the decision regarding the best 
time to wait, the culling of needed titles 
from the dealer's or the auctioneer's catalog, 
the careful discrimination between truth 
and fake in book circulars, the knowledge 
of when it is best to import and when not — 
these and a score of other things involve 
knowledge and judgment. If the knowledge 
and judgment are those of the purchasing 
librarian, he or she need not pay for their 
exercise by someone else. This is the path 
of practical economy in book-purchase, and 
no librarian, be he great or small, can 
afford to stray from it. 

The PRESIDENT: We will now pass 
to the first subject of this morning's pro- 
gram, a consideration and review of the 
Southern library movement, and the chair 
has great pleasure in introducing Miss 
Anne Wallace, of the Carnegie library of 
Atlanta, who will give a general paper. 

Miss WALLACE: Before reading this 
paper, I would simply say in apology that 
it was written six weeks ago without the 
aid of any tools. I was on the beautiful 
Bay of Naples, three thousand miles away 
from a Carnegie library, and it was all 
done from memory and sent home to be 
corrected. I was in the hotel in which 
Wagner composed many cf his operas, and 
Ibsen wrote Peer Gynt in the next room, 
and if I found it difficult to confine myself 
to technical matters instead of to music 
and poetry, you will understand the diffi- 
culty. 

THE SOUTHERN LIBRARY MOVEMENT 

Title. The history of the library move- 
ment in the South, or more precisely, the 



history of the free public library in the 
Southeastern states since the American 
Library Association meeting in Atlanta in 
1899 conveys to you the scope and the limi- 
tations of this record. To write a compre- 
hensive history of the public library move- 
ment in the United States the logical pro- 
cedure would be to compile the history of 
the movement in each section. TJp to this 
period the history of the libraries of the 
New England and Middle states, which for 
many years past and years to come, have 
been and will continue to be the centre of 
library activity, would be the history of 
the movement in the United States. But 
for the last five years the percent of in- 
crease of new libraries has been greatest 
in the middle West and in the South. 
Both of these sections have equal prob- 
lems and many similar ones. Vastness of 
territory, absence of many large cities, 
together with a large rural population are 
facts common to both. I shall watch 
eagerly for the history of the West. It is 
of the work in the South that this paper 
deals. 

Area and population. The section of 
the United States here covered extends 
from Virginia to Texas, and from Ken- 
tucky to Florida, a territory larger in area 
than that of the New England and Middle 
Atlantic states put together, and no one 
state that is not an empire in extent. In 
proportion to area the population is 
smaller and more widely distributed. The 
absence of large cities which act as 
centers of culture and means of expediting 
transportation makes all work of propa- 
ganda slower and more expensive 

Retarding influences. In addition to the 
large class of illiterate whites that every 
section has to carry, the South is burdened 
with the extra tax of the heaviest negro 
population of the United States. Climatic 
conditions that make life out of doors com- 
fortable for nine months of the year, do 
not tend to develop indoor recreations 
which are so necessary in the frozen North. 
It is well also to remember that a genera- 
tion is hardly a long enough period for a 
people to recover that material prosperity 



